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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  STAFF  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 

By  ADAM  STROHM,  Assistant  Librarian  Detroit  Public  Library 


In  conversing  one  day  with  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  local  industries 
where  the  library  is  maintaining  a  station, 
I  learned  something  of  the  many  provi- 
sions devised  by  the  welfare  department 
of  the  organization  as  conducted  by  the 
social  secretaries  of  the  company.  From 
my  tour  of  inspection  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  attractive  dining  rooms,  an  in- 
door gymnasium  with  an  up-to-date  swim- 
ming pool,  office  or  laboratory  for  a  med- 
ical attendant  to  administer  first  aid  and 
attend  to  accidents  of  more  or  less  seri- 
ous nature,  architectural  plans,  free  of 
charge,  for  prospective  home  builders,  a 
well  selected  book  collection  of  popular 
and  technical  character,  presided  over  by 
a  representative  of  the  public  library, 
which  institution  also  arranges  for  bi- 
weekly noon  lectures  on  popular  and  in- 
structive topics.  On  my  commending  the 
humanitarian  spirit  animating  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  the  prompt  re- 
sponse came:  "That  element  enters  only 
as  incidental  in  our  policy.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  business.  We  must  hold  our 
organization  intact.  It  is  important  to 
retain  our  skilled  workmen  and  we  must 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  remain  with 
us." 

If  it  has  been  found  to  be  good  policy 
to  provide  for  the  contentment  and  wel- 
fare of  the  human  units  in  an  organiza- 
tion where,  after  all,  a  large  part  of  the 
day's  work  is  rather  mechanical  and  of 
fixed  standards,  how  vastly  more  impor- 
tant it  must  be  to  give  a  close,  generous 
consideration  to  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  personnel  in  a  library  system 
where  the  personal  service  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  where  the  physical 
and  mental  vitality  is  under  constant  pres- 
sure,  where   improvement   in  the  day's 


work  is  always  exacted  and  where  the  re- 
sult yielded  to  the  individual  effort  is  un- 
certain and  often  undemonstrable. 

In  the  case  of  library  service,  humani- 
tarian regard  should  weigh  equally  with 
considerations  of  statistics  and  output,  in- 
asmuch as  library  work  is  a  service  for 
humanity  and  its  welfare.  Those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  libraries  may 
well  remember  the  maxim  that  "as  we  do 
we  teach,"  which,  applied  to  library  condi- 
tions, may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  what- 
soever is  done  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  best  instincts  of  the  rank  and  file 
in  a  library  organization,  will  result  di- 
rectly in  instilling  in  the  public  service, 
rendered  by  them,  a  spirit  of  sympathy, 
ready  regard  of  the  rights  and  needs  of 
the  public  and  an  eagerness  to  serve  loy- 
ally. Any  library  management  conceived 
and  executed  in  this  spirit  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  achievements  in  what 
is  really  library  economy. 

I'll  endeavor  to  formulate  some  sug- 
gestions toward  effecting  such  results  and 
I  can  harbor  but  feelings  of  satisfaction, 
should  I  be  advised  later  that  they  have 
already  been  practically  realized  in  some 
institutions. 

The  question  of  how  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  might 
well  be  approached  from  two  angles,  the 
physical  and  the  mental  conservation  of 
forces. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  makes  the  state- 
ment, that  "there  are  conditions  for  each 
individual  under  which  he  can  do  the 
most  and  the  best  work.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  those  in  charge  of  others  to  ascer- 
tain these  conditions  and  to  comply  with 
them." 

We  hear  so  much  in  our  day  about  scien- 
tific management  that  we  may  be  led  to 


begin  inquiring  skeptically  if  its  value  is 
not  exaggerated  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
fessional organizers,  systematizers,  etc. 

No  working  chart  for  computing  the 
energy  of  a  mental  effort  or  for  the  in- 
crease of  its  productiveness  has  as  yet 
been  devised  but  none  of  us  will  deny 
the  need  of  a  working  plan  for  the  day's 
work.    Else  we  drift. 

According  to  the  new  doctrine  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Casson,  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  unskilled  labor,  there  is  an 
intelligent  method  for  every  accomplish- 
ment. Scientific  management  does  not 
mean  frenzied  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  individualizes  the  workman,  it 
means  the  better  ordering  of  the  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  individual 
and  the  service.  Consequently,  it  provides 
for  recreation  as  well  as  for  work.  It  in- 
sists that  the  individual  shall  not  sag  so 
far  down  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work 
that  he  will  not  recuperate."  This  con- 
cerns not  only  expended  energy  but  mis- 
directed energy. 

The  day's  schedule  should  be  so  arranged 
that  work  requiring  the  highest  mental 
effort  be  assigned  to  the  most  fruitful 
hours  of  the  individual,  the  work  so  dis- 
tributed that  each  individual  performs  the 
task  he  can  best  do  and  is  most  worthy 
of  his  highest  skill. 

Pride  in  the  work  under  your  hand,  the 
sense  of  doing  something  worth  while,  gen- 
erates the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  happiness 
which  reckons,  not  so  much  with  the  writ- 
ten library  regulations,  as  with  the  un- 
written law  of  the  service  to  stand  by 
cheerfully  as  long  as  needed. 

During  the  recent  years  I  spent  in  th# 
East,  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  our  country  pro- 
duced during  the  last  half-century.  One 
day  when  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  this 
gentleman,  I  was  directed  to  proceed 
from  his  office  to  one  of  the  noisiest  de- 
partments of  his  extensive  mills.  There 
I  finally  located  him  seated  on  an  anvil, 
watching  taciturnly  the  moving  throng  of 
busy  mechanics.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  lifelong  habit  of  this  philosophic  en- 


gineer was  to  emerge  from  his  secluded 
office  and  enter  the  quarters  where  the 
"wheels  turn  around."  There  he  would 
in  his  quiet  manner  ask  shrewd  questions 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  any  one 
whose  task  or  skill  attracted  him.  It  is 
on  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  li- 
brary world  that  I  draw  upon  this  recol- 
lection of  an  industrial  organization  noted 
for  its  resources  and  efficiency.  Invite 
the  confidence  of  every  member  of  the 
staff,  welcome  suggestions,  allow  your  as- 
sistants to  voice  the  conclusions  their  ex- 
perience and  service  bring  home  to  them, 
listen  with  sympathy  to  suggestions 
prompted  by  loyalty  and  daily  pondering. 
There  are  times  when  we  may  well  forget 
our  official  gradings,  when  it  will  prove 
profitable  to  learn  from  the  members  of 
the  crew  how  our  theories  stand  the  test. 

The  question  of  hours,  salaries  and  va- 
cations can  be  answered  only  in  a  general 
way.  The  gauge  by  which  we  examine  the 
running  of  the  human  machinery  entrusted 
to  us  should  be  read  with  sympathy,  and 
we  should  set  a  pace  that  we  can  hold 
the  entire  day  or  the  working  period  of 
a  normal  life.  Speaking  for  our  own  in- 
stitution, we  adhere  to  the  42-hour  weekly 
schedule  with  provision  for  a  weekly  half- 
holiday.  Evening  work  should  certainly 
never  exceed  the  number  three  in  any  one 
week  and  personally  I'm  leaning  toward 
the  more  desirable  two  evenings  a  week. 
Where  a  special  evening  force  is  employed 
the  recommendation  of  course,  does  not 
apply. 

The  restroom  and  the  kitchenette  are 
now  so  generally  established  as  to  be 
past  the  stage  of  argument.  These  rest- 
rooms  should  be  well  equipped  and  no 
niggardly  considerations  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  making  them  neat,  airy  and 
inviting  in  order  to  afford  comfort  and 
relaxation.  The  appearance  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  restroom  should  banish  the 
dull  sense  of  drudgery  and  evoke  the  gent- 
ler side  of  life. 

The  half-holiday  and  vacation  should  be 
provided,  not  so  much  because  a  faithful 
servant  has  earned  a  rest,  but  because 
without  it  life  means  living  at  a  low  level, 
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with  the  certain  result  of  deadening  one's 
faculties,  ambition  and  alertness,  whereas 
these  should  all  grow  with  one's  experi- 
ence and  work.  Certainly  a  month's  vaca- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  year  is  a  minimum 
respite  in  any  professional  activity  of  con- 
fined nature  and  mental  concentration. 
We  must  consider  the  weight  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Luther  H.  Gulick  that, 
"growth  is  predominantly  a  function  of 
rest  and  that  the  best  work  that  most  of 
us  do  is  not  in  our  offices  or  at  our  desks, 
but  when  we  are  wandering  in  the 
woods,  or  sitting  quietly  with  undirected 
thoughts."  Those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  daily 
toil  of  others  should  so  govern  that  each 
individual  remains  "master  of  his  own 
work  and  not  its  slave." 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation prevailing  in  the  library  profes- 
sion today.  In  so  far  as  the  city  of  De- 
troit is  concerned,  the  scale  of  wages  now 
in  operation  and  adopted  some  three  years 
ago,  was  based  on  the  salaries  paid  in 
the  public  schools  which  seems  a  fitting 
arrangement  inasmuch  as  our  public  li- 
brary is  an  outgrowth  of,  and,  as  to  ap- 
pointment of  trustees,  still  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Education. 
The  professional  training  and  executive 
skill  required  in  a  librarian  of  today  make 
it  seem  reasonable  that  his  or  her  com- 
pensation should  be  fairly  at  par  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  other  city  departments 
where  professional  training  is  among  the 
requisites,  such  as  Department  of  City 
Engineer,  City  Attorney,  Municipal  Mus- 
eum, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Principal  of  a  High  School,  etc.  Our  sal- 
ary schedule  based  upon  the  schedule  ap- 
plying to  principals  and  teachers  in  our 
local  public  schools  operates  in  parts  as 
follows: 

Heads  of  departments  to  receive  the 

same   pay   as  principals  of  eight 

room  schools. 
Branch  librarians  to  receive  the  same 

pay  as   principals  of  seven  room 

schools. 

First  assistants  to  heads  of  depart- 


ments to  receive  a  salary  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  assistants  to 
principals  of  schools.    In  the  same 
manner  the  schedule  applies  to  the 
rank   and    file,    promotions  being 
given  semi-annually,  based  on  sen- 
iority and  service  record. 
That  this  regulation  would  apply  satis- 
factorily in  other  municipalities  is  ques- 
tionable, as  may  be  deduced  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  congressman,  who,  in 
discussing  the  salaries  paid  the  school 
teachers  in  the  city  of  Washington  re- 
marked with  blunt  sympathy  that  "the 
policemen  were  paid  more  to  crash  the 
skulls  of  the  children  in  Washington  than 
the  teachers  were  paid  for  putting  some- 
thing into  them." 

To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  library 
staff  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  during  his 
working  hours  but  to  provide  such  material 
regard  for  his  day's  toil  that  his  vitality 
and  enjoyment  of  life  may  be  conserved 
by  having  the  means  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary comfort  and  social  status  consistent 
with  our  profession. 

To  consider  the  importance  of  personal 
appearance,  neatness  in  dress  in  our  serv- 
ice with  the  public  is  simply  to  recognize 
the  point  of  view  of  the  library  patron 
whose  opinion  is  worth  while,  and  how 
are  we  to  exact  this  showing  of  "fine  front" 
if  we  do  not  defray  the  cost  thereof? 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  physiologically  un- 
sound, to  speak  about  the  mental  con- 
servation of  the  library  staff  apart  from 
its  physical  maintenance,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  former  I  would  invite"  your  atten- 
tion to  what  Mr.  P.  W.  Goldsbury  so  aptly 
calls  "the  recreation  through  the  senses." 
Mr.  Goldsbury  remarks,  "the  importance 
of  our  understanding,  the  wide  range  of 
the  functions  of  our  senses,  the  influence 
of  our  surroundings  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  re-act  on  our  minds."  He  il- 
lustrates his  point  by  quoting  the  saying 
that  "for  horses  the  hardest  road  out  of 
London  is  the  most  level  one.  There  are 
no  hills  to  climb  and  descend,  and  the 
tired  horse  has  no  chance  to  rest  one  set 
of  muscles  while  another  works.  Monot- 
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ony  produces  fatigue;  and  because  this 
particular  road  is  one  dead,  monotonous 
level,  more  horses  give  out  on  it  than  on 
any  other  road  leading  out  of  London." 
Irresistibly  the  moral  of  the  canvas  be- 
fore us  breaks  in  upon  our  individual 
sense  of  self-preservation  and  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  others.  For 
economic  as  well  as  for  humanitarian 
reasons  it  behooves  us  to  so  apportion  the 
day's  work  that  one's  senses  are  exercised 
one  after  another  and  through  interchange 
of  duties  and  tasks,  not  only  one's  body 
but  one's  mind  is  given  a  variety  of  exer- 
cise and  impressions.  The  rotation  of 
duties  every  two  hours  in  departments 
where  direct  service  with  the  public  is 
given,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  afford 
some  relaxation  and  wholesome  change 
to  attendants  on  duty,  especially  so,  if  the 
change  afford  the  alternative  of  station- 
ary position  and  moving  about. 

We  all  know  how  one's  mind,  spirit,  aye, 
even  nerves  are  affected  by  objects  within 
our  vision,  the  feeling  of  depression  that 
benumbs  us  when  our  eyes  rest  on  dingy 
colors  and  ugly  outlines,  when  we  dwell  in 
gloomy  quarters  or  poorly  ventilated 
rooms.  Architects  and  librarians  will  find 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  human  machinery 
housed  within  the  library  walls  will  be 
maintained  at  its  best  if  beautiful  effects 
in  color  and  design  of  interior  decorations 
are  features  of  the  library  equipment,  if 
daylight  is  abundant,  furnishings  tasteful, 


atmospheric  conditions  invigorating — let 
us  sometimes  have  even  the  fragrance 
and  color-play  of  flowers.  The  capacity 
of  our  senses  for  higher  development  is 
nourished  by  the  stimulus  from  the  out- 
side world  which  brings  to  us,  often  un- 
consciously, mental  and  physical  refresh- 
ment and  recreation.  The  occasional  re- 
laxation in  the  day's  work  contributes  to  a 
reasonable  mental  and  physical  balance, 
even  the  occasional  conversation  during 
working  hours  may  well  be  tolerated,  cer- 
tainly any  undue  restriction  thereof  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  trust  that  in  siding  with  the  authority 
just  quoted  and  submitting  to  you  these 
considerations  I  will  not  be  charged  with 
implying  that  "work  is  to  take  secondary 
place."  To  the  contrary: — it  is  by  con- 
sideration of  the  little  things,  by  modu- 
lating adverse  factors,  by  dealing  in  a 
common  sense  manner  with  the  conditions 
surrounding  our  physical  and  mental  field 
of  daily  toil,  that  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
store the  energy  that  we  expend  and  not 
only  maintain,  but  increase,  our  efficiency. 

Our  stock  in  trade,  our  best  assets  in 
library  work  are  the  joy  of  the  work  and 
the  happiness  of  the  individual.  The  re- 
sponse from  each  one  of  us  to  the  call  for 
ever  more  faithful  and  efficient  service 
will  come  with  a  hearty  good  will  if  our 
strength  be  protected — our  altruistic  vis- 
ions given  time  and  leisure  to  go  wool- 
gathering. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RELATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  TO  THE 

MUNICIPALITY* 


To  the  American  Library  Association: 

Your  special  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  matter  of  drafting  a  report  on 
what  the  association  regards  as  funda- 
mental in  the  relation  of  the  public  library 
to  the  municipality,  submits  herewith  its 
report.  This  whole  subject  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  your  committee 
believes  it  should  receive  further  consid- 
eration, especially  if  it  is  desired  that 
there  should  be  submitted  the  draft  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  model  library  ar- 
ticle, chapter,  or  title  in  a  city  charter, 
particularly  a  charter  in  a  state  operating 
under  a  so-called  home  rule  law,  whereby 
each  city  may  make  its  own  charter 
within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  state 
constitution  and  a  general  state  law. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  practically  unanimous  in  its  con- 
viction that  the  public  library  should  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  the  community,  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  educational  organization 
are  generally  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  local  government  organiza- 
tion.   In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
therefore  impossible  for  the  public  library 
to  get  the  kind  of  administration  it  de- 
serves when  it  is  administrated  as  a  part 
of  the  city's  system  of  parks,  or  under  the 
supervision  of  its  board  of  public  works. 
It  may  be  stated  that  in  some  of  our  states 
the  state  constitution  recognizes  this  dis- 
tinction by  providing  for  two  corporations 
with  the  same  geographical  boundaries, 
the  one  dealing  with  the  questions  of  local 
government  and  the  other  with  education, 
— the  public  schools.    This  constitutional 
distinction  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
education  is  a  matter  of  state  concern, 
that  the  interests  of  the  state  in  education 

*  This'report  was  received  and  the  embodied  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Council  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  of 
the  American  Librarj'  Association. 


are  paramount,  and  therefore  that  the 
state  should  exercise  greater  control  in 
educational  affairs  than  in  local  govern- 
ment affairs.  In  line  with  this  thought, 
your  committee  submits  the  following  re- 
solution, which  it  recommends  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  adoption  at  this  time: 

RESOLVED:     That  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  calls  the  attention  of 
municipal    governments,    and    of  public 
bodies  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new 
or   amended   charters  for   such  govern- 
ments, to  the  necessity  for  securing  inde- 
pendence of  action  of  the  public  library  as 
an  educational  agency  co-ordinate  with  the 
schools.     Radical   changes  in  forms  of 
municipal  government  have  sometimes  left 
the  library's  position  insecure  or  doubtful, 
and  charters  providing  the  so-called  "com- 
mission form"  of  government  have  in  par- 
ticular often  failed  to  define  adequately  the 
position    of    public    libraries    and  their 
governing  boards.    Where  there  is  classi- 
fication of  municipal  functions,  this  asso- 
ciation feels  very  strongly  that  the  public 
library  should  be  grouped  with  educative 
agencies  such  as  the  public  schools  rather 
than  with  departments  that  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  its  work.    While  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  control  of  the  library 
in  independent  hands  and  not  to  place  it 
and  the  schools  under  the  same  direct 
management,    we    believe    that    a  city 
charter  should  contain  no  provision  group- 
ing the  library  otherwise  than  with  edu- 
cative agencies. 

If  the  foregoing  resolution  is  adopted, 
we  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  this  subject  further  and 
to  submit  the  draft  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  library  chapter  for  a  city  charter. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  to 
clarify  the  thought  of  the  association  on 
this  subject  your  committee  submits  the 
following  tentative  points  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  considered  for  such  pro- 
posed model  library  chapter. 

First,  the  charter  should  provide  for  a 
library  board  which  should  have  power  to 


administer  and  control  the  public  library 
of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  admin- 
ister ail  libraries  municipally  owned  in  the 
city.  This  would  include  the  municipal 
legislative  reference  library  in  the  city 
hall,  libraries  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  possibly  such  others  as  li- 
baries  in  municipal  art  galleries,  mu- 
seums, etc.  This  board  should  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nine  mem- 
bers, excluding  ex-offlcio  members,  the 
number  of  which  should  not  exceed  one 
half  of  the  appointive  or  elected  members. 
A  sufficiently  small  proportion  of  the 
board  should  be  elected  or  appointed  each 
year  to  make  its  membership  fairly  con- 
tinuous so  that  it  may  develop  a  construc- 
tive policy,  something  that  is  impossible 
where  the  membership  is  likely  to  change 
materially  at  brief  intervals.  In  no  case 
should  the  terms  of  more  than  half  of  the 
members  expire  at  one  time. 

In  our  smaller  cities  or  towns  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  consider  whether  the 
municipal  art  gallery  and  museum  should 
be  administered  by  the  same  board  which 
administers  the  library.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  such  places  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  this  work  with  very  much 
less  expense  under  one  management  than 
under  several  managements,  and  expe- 
rience apparently  demonstrates  that  hav- 
ing the  library,  art  gallery,  and  museum 
interests  in  the  city  in  the  same  building, 
or  in  a  group  of  related  buildings,  adds 
immensely  to  the  public  service  of  each 
at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  money.  In 
other  words,  having  all  these  interests  un- 
der one  roof  or  in  buildings  closely  adjoin- 
ing each  other  makes  it  possible  for  each 
institution  to  strengthen  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  possible  for  the 
best  cooperation  and  coordination;  and 
furthermore  many  more  people  will  use 
each  of  these  institutions  when  they  are 
together  than  when  they  are  widely  sep- 
arated. In  larger  cities  where  it  may  seem 
desirable  to  have  the  art  and  museum  in- 
terests under  separate  boards  the  charter 
should  provide  for  official  (ex-officio)  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  these  institutions 
on  the  boards  of  the  others  as  well  as  with 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city,  so  as 


to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  this  committee  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community  in  many  of  our 
cieties  today  should  be  coordination  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  now,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication 
of  work  and  effort  but  also  for  the  mutual 
strengthening  of  the  work  and  effort  of 
each. 

In  many  small  cities  and  some  larger 
ones  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  public 
library  to  be  managed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  disadvantage  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  library  interests  are  usu- 
ally turned  over  to  a  committee  and  that 
the  membership  of  this  committee  is 
likely  to  change  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
there  is  no  constructive  policy;  and  where 
there  is  no  constructive  policy  the  inter- 
est in  the  library  on  the  part  of  other 
members  of  the  board  is  likely  to  be  small. 
However,  many  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
management  of  a  public  library  by  a  board 
of  education  have  frequently  grown  out  of 
the  method  of  appointment  or  election  of 
the  school  board.  If  the  school  board  is  in 
politics  and  therefore  more  or  less  par- 
tisan, the  library  is  apt  to  suffer  by  this 
arrangement  even  more  than  the  schools 
themselves.  Possibly,  where  public  opin- 
ion is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  education  a  single  board 
might  manage  all  the  educational  interests 
of  a  city,  just  as  the  board  of  regents  of 
one  of  our  large  state  universities  admin- 
isters its  varied  activities. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  library  board  should  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  at  large,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  or  selected  by  the 
board  of  education.  Election  by  the  citi- 
zens of  members  to  such  a  board  should 
be  absolutely  non-partisan.  Women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  should  be  eli- 
gible to  the  board.  The  board  should  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur 
by  death  or  resignation,  until  the  next 
general  election,  in  case  the  board  is 
elected  by  the  citizens  at  large.  Of  course, 
if  the  members  are  elected  by  the  board 
of  education,  vacancies  could  be  filled  at 
any  time  by  that  board,  and  if  they  are  ap- 


pointed  by  the  mayor  he  could  fill  a 
vacancy. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  un- 
wise for  a  public  library  to  be  governed 
by  a  board  which  elects  its  own  members, 
or  a  majority  of  its  own  members:  in 
other  words,  a  "close  corporation"  is  not 
the  form  of  governing  board  that  is  best 
for  a  library  belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
the  community.  This  would  not  apply 
where  cities  make  a  terminable  contract 
with  an  existing  institution.  It  is  gener- 
ally unwise  for  the  corporate  name  of  a 
municipal  public  library  to  bear  the  name 
of  an  individual.  It  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  the  charter  should  fix  its 
name. 

The  charter  should  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  library  board  by  the 
election  of  a  president  and  vice-president, 
with  the  city  treasurer  as  the  ex-officio 
treasurer  of  the  board  and  the  city  comp- 
troller as  the  auditor  of  the  board's  ac- 
counts. It  should  also  provide  for  a 
secretary  or  clerk,  who  should  be  an 
employee  of  the  board  rather  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  officer  should  be  the  librarian. 
In  any  case  his  powers  should  not  conflict 
with  those  of  the  librarian. 

The  charter  should  give  the  library 
board  full  power  to  hold  trust  funds  which 
may  be  placed  in  its  hands,  to  administer 
the  same,  and  to  accept  and  to  hold  gifts 
of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  for  which  the  board  was 
created.  The  charter  should  provide,  if 
the  state  law  does  not  do  so,  that  the  li- 
brary should  not  receive  less  than  a  min- 
imum fund  for  its  maintenance,  based  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  It 
ought  never  to  be  possible  for  a  council  so 
to  cut  a  library's  budget  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  close  branch  libraries  or  abandon 
established  work  for  a  year  or  more, 
thereby  cutting  off  for  the  time  being  all 
normal  growth  and  sometimes  crippling 
the  library  so  that  it  takes  years  to  re- 
cover. This  has  happened  in  more  than 
one  American  city.  The  whole  idea  of  a 
minimum  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  li- 
brary is  in  line  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  many  of  our  state  constitu- 


tions: namely,  that  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  community  are  paramount. 

The  library  board  should  have  full  legal 
rights  for  defense  in  the  courts,  etc.  The 
charter  should  provide  that  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  city  should  be  its  legal 
representative. 

The  library  board  should  be  given  the 
power  to  render  library  service  by  con- 
tract to  communities  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  such  as  towns,  townships,  or 
counties.  In  short,  it  should  be  given  lib- 
eral powers  for  extending  its  usefulness 
into  similar  or  related  unoccupied  fields. 

The  library  board  should  be  given  abso- 
lute power  and  responsibility  over  its  em- 
ployees, their  appointment,  promotion, 
salaries,  removal,  etc.,  within  the  general 
limitations  of  the  charter.  It  should  pro- 
vide that  all  employment  should  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  but  that  a 
civil  service  system  should  not  be  im- 
posed upon  it  from  the  outside  any  more 
than  a  municipal  civil  service  should  be 
imposed  upon  a  board  of  education  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Your  committee  has  yet  to  learn 
of  a  single  American  city  where  a  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  commission,  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  employment  of 
clerks  in  offices,  policemen,  firemen,  etc., 
has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  select  or 
promote  employees  for  educational  work. 

The  library  board  should  also  have 
power  to  draft  and  enforce  regulations 
governing  the  reasonable  use  of  the  li- 
brary under  the  general  limitations  of  the 
city  charter  or  state  law. 

And,  finally,  the  charter  should  provide 
that  the  library  board  should  submit  an- 
nually to  the  mayor  or  the  legislative  or 
tax  levying  body  of  the  city  a  report  of  its 
receipts  and  expenditures  together  with  a 
general  account  of  its  work  and  trusts. 

As  stated  above,  your  committee  offers 
all  of  this  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion if  it  is  desired  that  a  model  library 
section  for  a  charter  should  be  drafted. 

All  of  which  is, 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ARTHUR  B.  BOSTWICK,  Chairman, 
JUDSON  T.  JENNINGS, 
SAMUEL  H.  RANCK. 
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